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Size of Class For Mentally Retarded Children 


Alice B. Metzner and Charles Scott Berry 
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It is evident that the number of pupils that a teacher can suc- 
cessfully handle in a special class for the mentally retarded depends 
on many factors. Among these are the subject matter and methods 
of instruction, the health, ability, temperament, education and experi- 
ence of the teacher, and the homogeneity of the pupils in respect to 
age, intelligence, home environment, behavior, school achievement, and 
previous training. 

In the following experiment the attempt has been made to de- 
termine optimum size of special class under the conditions that usu- 
ally prevail in a large school system. Four experimental groups and 
one control group were formed. Group I consisted of three classes 
of fifteen pupils each; Group II of three classes of twenty pupils 
each; Group III of three classes of twenty-five pupils éach; and 
Group IV of three classes of thirty pupils each. The control group 
consisted of twelve classes of twenty-two pupils each which is the 
usual number of pupils enrolled in special classes for the mentally 
retarded in the Detroit public schools. The pupils in both experi- 
mental and control groups were all under thirteen and one half years 
of age. The various groups were made comparable as far as pos- 
sible in respect to chronological age, mental age, achievement in 
school subjects, language spoken at home and environmental condi- 
tions of the school. However, the attempt was not made to have 
each class comparable in all respects to the other classes within the 
same group. 

All special class teachers in the Detroit schools who are doing 
satisfactory work receive a rating of “A,” “B+,” or “B,” given by 
the principal of the school and the supervisor of special classes. The 
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three classes in each experimental group were taught by an “A” 
teacher, a “B+” teacher and a “B” teacher and the twelve classes in 
the control group were taught by four “A” ‘teachers, four “B+” 
teachers and four “B” teachers. Thus the teachers of any one group 
were comparable to those of any other. The attempt was made to 
have the teachers and pupils who took part in this experiment fairly 
representative of the entire group of pupils and teachers found in 
the special classes of the Detroit public schools. 


All pupils who participated in this experiment had been given 
a Stanford-Binet examination during the twelve months preceding 
the beginning of the experiment, and all were given a group intelli- 
gence test (Detroit Primary Intelligence Test for Grades 2, 3, and 4) 
immediately before the experiment started. The experiment itself 
covered a period of one hundred eighty half days, approximately 
one semester. The progress of pupils during this period was mea- 
sured by tests given at the beginning and again at the close of the 
period. The tests used were the Stanford achievement test for grades 
two and three and the Pressey first grade reading test. The latter 
was given to the pupils who had done no academic work beyond the 
first grade. In addition, writing and motor control tests were used. 
The former consisted in writing the sentence, “The quick brown fox 
jumps over the lazy dog.”, and the numbers 0 to 9 during a two 
minute period. Quality of writing was measured by the Ayres scale. 
The motor control test consisted in cutting out geometrical designs 
arranged in order of increasing difficulty. One unit’s credit was 
given for each design cut out. The same tests were again used at 
the end of the experiment except that Forms B instead of A of 
the Stanford and Pressey tests were used. 


More pupils were given the initial psychological and achieve- 
ment tests than were actually used in the experiment at any one 
time. This made it possible to replace those who left before the 
conclusion of the experiment with other pupils of like intelligence 
and achievement. Approximately eight per cent of the pupils in the 
control group and ten per cent of those in the experimental groups 
at the beginning of the experiment dropped out and were replaced 
by other pupils. The range in the four experimental groups was 
from eight to thirteen per cent. All records given are for the pupils 
who were in the experimental and control groups at the conclusion 
of the experiment. 
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Teachers of both experimental and control groups were given 
the same instructions at the beginning and received the same amount 
of supervision throughout the experiment. 

Facts relative to the number, age, sex and intelligence of the 
pupils are given in Table I. 


TABLE I. NUMBER, SEX, AGE AND INTELLIGENCE 





ContTROL Group 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS (22 pupils) 





Group | Group | Group | Group , 
I II III IV M.A.| M.A.| M.A. 
(15 pu- | (20 pu- | (25 pu- | (30 pu- || below| 6or | above! Total 
pils) pils) pils) pils) 6 7 7 



































No. of Pupils 45 59 75 88 66 | 135 59 | 260 
% Boys 71.1 | 47.5 | 62.7] 58.0 || 78.8 | 30.4 | 50.8 | 64.0 

% Girls 28.9 | 52.5 | 37.3 | 42.0 || 21.1 | 69.6 | 49.2 | 36.0 
Av. Age in Yrs. 

and Mos. 10-9 | 10-10 | 10-7 | 10-7 8-5 | 10-9 | 12-3 | 10-6 
Av. Mental Age 

in Yrs. and 

Mos. 6-11 | 7-0 6-10 | 6-10 5-1 | 6-10 | 8-7 | 6-10 
% M. A. Be- 

low 6 26.81 33.21 2.3 BOE noose | ccce | cece | ES 
% M. A. 6 or 7 $3.31 0.7 | @.3] SL. fT .... | ..00 | cco. | S89 
% M. A. 

Above 7 TB:35 DB MBE BOS wcne § cose Sees Bee 
Av. I. Q. 64.9; 64.9] 65.1] 64.9 || 61.6 | 64.4 | 70.6 | 65.1 
Av. Group In- 

telligence 

Score 53.0 | 54.0} 53.2 | 52.1 || 21.5 | 56.0 | 81.2 | 52.9 









































By reference to this table it is seen that in average mental age, in- 
telligence quotient and group intelligence score the groups are closely 
similar. Neither do they differ much in the percentage of pupils 
below six, six or seven, and above seven in mental age. The greatest 
difference is found in the distribution of sexes. But this has little 
Significance since a tabulation of results by sex showed a negligible 
difference in the scores made by boys and girls of the same mental 
age. 
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The results of the handwriting and motor control tests are pre- 
sented in Table II. 




























































































TABLE II. HANDWRITING AND MOTOR CONTROL 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS Controt Group 
(22 pupils) 
Group | Group | Group | Group 
I II III IV M.A.| M.A.| M.A. 
(15 pu- | (20 pu- | (25 pu- | (30 pu- || below| 6 or | above | Total 
pils) pils) pils) pils) 6 7 7 

No. of Pupils 45 _59 75 88 66 135 59 | 260 
Handwriting— 

1st Test, Av. 

No. of Letters |} 28.5 29.8 | 25.0] 26.3 || 10.7 | 28.8 | 37.5 | 26.0 
Av. Gain in 

No. of Letters £5 So) 74 7.9 7.6] 4.9] 2.4] 5.0 
A. D. of Gains 5.0 $7 9.8 8.9 6.5 
% Making 

No Gain 20.4} 30.5 | 38.6] 29.5 32 30 51 | 36.3 
Quality— 

1st Test, , 

Av. Score 31.3 | 33.7 | 30.4] 28.7 || 12.2 | 30.7 | 39.0 | 27.8 
Av, Gain 

in Quality 3.7 0.7 0.3 4.9 || 5.9] 2.2 0 2.7 
A. D. of Gains’ 8.4 6.7 8.1 11.3 7.6 
% Making 

No Gain’ 59.1 72.8 | 76.0 | 63.6 64 70 78 | 70.7 
Motor Control— 

1st Test, 

Av. Score 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 3.4] 4.2] 4.5] 4.1 
Av. Gain 

in Score 0.3 0.9 0.2 0.7 0.9] 0.7] 0.5] 0.7 
A. D. of Gains 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.8 
% Making 

No Gain 56.8 | 32.2] 52.0] 39.7 || 29 40 44 37.4 
% Absent 20 

or More Half- 

Days 11.1 32.2 25.3 | 34.1 |} 34.8 | 36.3 | 28.8 | 34.2 









































In this table are given the scores made in the first, or initial test, the 
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average gains, that is, the difference in the scores of the first and last 
tests, the average deviation of the gains, and the percentage of pupils 
who either made no gain or lost. In the control group the results 
are given separately for pupils with a mental age below six, six or sev- 
en, and above seven. 

It is interesting to note that the gain in the number of letters 
written is less in the control group than in any one of the experimental 
groups although two of the experimental groups had a larger number 
of pupils per teacher than the control group. Furthermore, the great- 
est gain in number of letters written is found in experimental groups 
III and IV which had the largest number of pupils per teacher. 
However, the differences are not so marked as to have much signi- 
ficance since in no case is the difference in the average gains for any 
two groups as much as three times the probable error of that differ- 
ence. But what advantage there may be is with the groups which had \ 
the largest number of pupils per teacher. 

The greatest gain in quality of handwriting was made by Groups, 
I and IV, the groups having the smallest and largest number of pup- 
ils per teacher. There is little here to indicate that size of class is 
a significant factor in determining improvement in handwriting. 

The average gains made in the motor control tests are so small 
as to have little significance. Even if these slight differences o— 
have a high degree of reliability they do not seem to indicate that 
size of class is the determining factor. 

It is worthy of remark that the greatest gains in the control | 
group were made by pupils with a mental age below six, and that the | 
smallest gains were made by those with a mental age above seven. 
This might account for the difference in results secured for the ex- 
perimental groups, if it were not for the fact that these groups are 
closely similar in respect to the percentage of pupils with a mental 
age below six and above seven. 

In respect to the number of half-days absent, Group I makes 
decidedly the best showing with only eleven per cent absent twenty 
or more half-days as compared with thirty-four per cent for Group 
IV and for the control group. Possibly this may in large measure 
account for the smaller percentage of pupils in Group I who made no 
gain in handwriting as compared with the other groups. But whether 
size of class has anything to do with this difference is another ques; 
tion. Apparently not much, since Group II has a larger percentage 
of pupils absent than Group III. 
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The significant facts relative to the pupils who took the Pressey 
test are given in Table ITI. 


TABLE III. PRESSEY FIRST GRADE READING TEST 






































EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS rr 
Group | Group | Group | Group 
I II III IV M.A.| M.A.| M.A. 
(15 pu- | (20 pu- | (25 pu- | (30 pu- || below} 6or | above} Total 
pils) | pils) | pils) | pils) 6 7 7 

No. of Pupils 17 19 28 41 55 40 1 96 
Av. Age in Yrs. 

and Mos. 9-4 9-3 9-2 9-3 8-3 | 10-2] .... 9-0 
Av. M. A. 

in Yrs. and 

Mos. 5-10 5-8 | 5-11 6-0 5-0 | 6-8] ....] 5-9 
Av. I. Q. 64.6} 61.3 | 65.0 | 63.9 || 62.0 | 66.2] .... | 64.0 
Av. Group 

Int. Score 25.7} 22.1} 32.3 | 29.1 || 19.1 | 37.7] .... | 27.3 
Pressey— 

1st Test, 

Av. Score 24.7 22.4 24.0 24.6 || 17.3 | 26.4] .... | 21.4 
Av. Gain 

in Score 6.6 4.4 4.8 1.4 5.2 = 2 fe 5.3 | 
A. D. of Gains 4.5 3.7 4.3 Fo re’ es eee fC 
% Making 

No Gain 11.8] 31.5 | 28.5 | 34.1 || 25 17 | 
% Absent 20 or 

More Half- 

Days 17.6} 21.0] 35.7 | 36.6 || 38.2 | 42.2] .... | 39.5 









































By referring to this table it is seen that the pupils in the four experi- 
mental groups and in the control group are comparable in respect 
to average intelligence and initial scores made in this test. The 
groups are also much alike in respect to average gain in score 
except Group IV which made an average gain of only 1.4 per cent. 
This is three points less than that of the group making the next low- 
est gain. If in the Pressey test as in the writing and motor control 
tests, the pupils who made the highest initial scores also made the 
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smallest gain during the training period, this difference might in large 
measure be accounted for, since a larger percentage of pupils took 
the Pressey test in Group IV than in any other group. But this 
does not appear to be the case for the pupils in the control group 
with a mental age of six or above made not only a higher initial 
score but also a greater absolute gain than the pupils with a mental 
age of less than six. It is also to be noted that the initial score in 
the Pressey test made by Group IV is almost exactly the same as 
that of Groups I and III yet their gains are more than three times 
as great. Neither can this difference be explained on the grounds 
of poor attendance for the attendance in Group IV was better than 
that of the control groups and about the same as that of Group III. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the small gain made by Group 
IV is due in large measure to size of class. The classes with thirty |\ 
pupils were too large for the teacher to give the necessary individual | 
instruction required by first grade pupils. 


The various groups are closely similar in average mental age, 
intelligence quotient and group intelligence score. The range in av- 
erage initial achievement age is greater than the range in mental age. 
The greatest difference in the average gains in achievement age found 
in the experimental groups is 1.5 months. But this difference has lit- 
tle significance since the probable error of the difference between 
the average gains for Groups I and III, the experimental groups that 
differ most, is approximately equal to half that difference. The _ 
average gain was made in the control group. This small gain can 
not be accounted for on the grounds of poor attendance since the 
percentage of pupils who were absent twenty or more half days is 
less for the control group than for Groups II and IV. The prc | 
percentage of pupils who made no gain is found in the control group. 
Why this is the case remains undetermined. 

It is worthy of remark that the average initial achievement age 
in every group is at least one year in advance of the average mental 
age. We should expect the achievement age to exceed the mental 
age by approximately six months since the mental age was obtained 
during the year preceding the beginning of the experiment while the 
achievement age was obtained just before the experiment started. 

From the data given in this table there seems to be little to in- 
dicate that size of class had any marked influence on the pce | 
of the pupils who were given the Stanford achievement tests. 
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TABLE IV. STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 





EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


ContTROL Group 






































(22 pupils) 
Group | Group | Group | Group 
I II III IV M.A.| M.A.| M.A. 
(15 pu- | (20 pu- | (25 pu- | (30 pu- || below} 6 or | above} Total 
pils) pils) pils) pils) 7 7 

No. of Pupils 26 38 41 43 7 79 53 139 
Av. Age in Yrs. 

and Mos. 11-9 | 11-8} 11-7} 11-9 || 10-0 | 11-2 | 12-5 | 11-9 
Av. M. A. 

in Yrs. 

and Mos. 7-8 7-8 7-6 7-8 5-8 | 7-0} 88) 7-6 
Av. I. Q. 65.0 | 66.6] 65.6] 66.4 || 58.0 | 63.1 | 70.1 | 65.5 
Av. Group— 

Int. Score 71.4] 71.3 | 69.4] 74.1 || 38.8 | 66.8 | 82.8 | 72.0 
1st Test. Av. A. 

Age in Yrs. 

and Mos. 8-11 8-8 8-6 9-0 8-1} 85}; 91] 88 
Av. Gain 

in Mos. 5.3 6.4 6.8 5.4 3.31 5.3) 4.4] §$.! 
A. D. of Gains 2.4 4.0 4.6 3.1 3.9 
% Making 

No Gain 15.4] 13.1 14.6 | 13.9 || 14 15 24 17.5 
% Absent 20 or 

More Half- 

Days 7.7 | 36.8] 17.0] 32.5 || 14.3 | 30.4 | 30.2 | 30.1 






































/ gain. 


The only significant difference in gains is found in the Pressey first 
grade reading test. The gain in this test made by Group IV is only 
one-third as great as that of Group II which made the next lowest 
Apparently increasing the number of pupils per teacher up 
‘to thirty results in less progress being made by beginners in reading. 
Since it is reasonable to suppose that pupils beginning to read re- 
quire more individual attention than those who have completed the 
first grade, the large size of class may account for the poor showing 


made by Group IV in this test. 
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For the convenience of the reader in making comparisons the 
gains presented in Tables II, III and IV are brought together in 
Table V. 


TABLE V. SUMMARY OF GAINS 











CONTROL GrouP 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS (22 pupils) 





Group | Group | Group | Group 

I II III IV M.A.| M.A.| M.A. 

(15 pu- | (20 pu- | (25 pu- | (30 pu- || below] 6or | above] Total 
pils) pils) pils) pils) 6 7 7 





Handwriting— 
Av. Gain in 
No. of Letters 5.5 5.3 7.1 7.9 7.6| 4.9] 2.4] 5.0 





Handwriting— 
Av. Gain in 
Quality 3.7 0.7 0.3 4.9 5.9} 2.2] 0 2.7 





Motor Control— 
Av. Gain 


in Score 0.3 0.9 0.2 0.7 ||} 0.9] 0.7} 0.5] 0.7 





Pressey— 
Av. Gain 
in Score 6.6 4.4 4.8 1.4 L | eee 5.3 





Stanford— 
Av. Gain 
in Mos. 5.3 6.4 6.8 5.4 3.3 5.3 4.4] 5.1 









































Upon the conclusion of the experiment the following letter was 
sent to the principals of the schools in which there were experimental 
classes and to the teachers in charge of these classes: “Considering 
that this experiment has been made with the idea of discovering how 
many children can be handled by one teacher with the greatest amount 
of learning on the part of the pupils and with a reasonable amount of 
strain on the teacher, will you kindly answer the following question: 
Do you think the enrollment in your special class was more, less, or 
just what it should be? Give reasons for your answer.” 

Two of the teachers and two of the principals, in charge of classes 
with fifteen pupils each, thought that number to be just what ft 
should be and one principal less than it should be. No reply was re- 
ceived from one teacher. All three of the teachers and two of the 
principals in charge of classes with twenty pupils each thought that 
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number to be just what it should be. No reply was received from 
the third principal. One of the teachers and one of the principals 
in charge of classes with twenty-five pupils each, thought that number 
to be just what it should be. Two of the teachers and one of the 
principals thought the number to be too large. No reply was re- 
ceived from the third principal. All three of the teachers and two of 
the principals in charge of classes with thirty pupils each thought 
that number too large. No reply was received from the third prin- 
cipal. 


Among the principals and teachers the concensus of opinion seem- 
ed to be that with twenty-five or thirty pupils in a class the teacher 
lacks sufficient time for the necessary individual instruction. On 
the other hand, the point is made that the larger class makes for in- 
creased interest through group stimulation. 


In interpreting these results it should be borne in mind that the 
usual enrollment in a special class in the Detroit public schools is 
/ twenty-two pupils. The opinion is almost unanimous that the num- 
ber is just what it should be as long as it does not exceed the usual 
number. But as soon as it increases to twenty-five or thirty all the 
teachers and principals with two exceptions believe it is too large. 
If the experiment had been made in a city where the usual enroll- 
ment in a special class is eighteen pupils we might have found almost 
unanimous agreement among the teachers that twenty pupils in a 
class is too large a number. In other words, the number of pupils 
a teacher has been accustomed to teach will influence her judgment 
in regard to the number she might be able to teach. We can scarcely 
expect teachers and principals to vote for a larger number of pupils 
in a given type of class when the work has been organized for the 
smaller number. There is evidence to indicate that through organi- 
zation of pupils into small groups, use of pupil teachers, a wiser select- 
ion of subject matter and methods of instruction a teacher might handle 
twenty-five pupils as easily and successfully as she now handles fif- 
teen or twenty. 


SUMMARY 


1. Four experimental groups and one control group were formed 
to determine, if possible, the optimum size of the special class for 
mentally retarded pupils under thirteen and one-half years of age. 
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2. Of the experimental groups, Group I consisted of three class- 
es of fifteen pupils each; Group II of three classes of twenty pupils 
each; Group III of three classes of twenty-five pupils each; and Group 
IV of three classes of thirty pupils each. The control group consisted 
of twelve classes of twenty-two pupils each. 

3. The teachers of the various groups were comparable in re- 
spect to teaching ability as judged by principals and supervisors of 
special classes. 

4. The experiment extended over a period of one hundred and 
eighty half days. 

5. The progress made in school subjects and in motor control 
was measured by Pressey’s first grade reading test, the Stanford 
achievement test, the Ayres writing scale, and by a motor control test. 

6. The results obtained for the various groups show no signi- 
ficant differences except in the Pressey test. In this test Group IV 
made a much poorer showing than any other group. 

7. At the conclusion of the experiment most of the principals 
and teachers in charge of the experimental classes were found to be 
of the opinion that twenty-five or thirty pupils to a class are too many 
for one teacher to handle successfully. 

8. The results of this experiment show that on the average the 
classes with an enrollment of twenty-five pupils made as much pro- 
gress as those with an enrollment of fifteen, twenty, or twenty-two 


pupils. 


Camp Mento 
Robert Atkinson and A. M. Nash 
Committee on Camp Activities, The Training School at Vineland 


For the information of those who have never visited Camp Mento 
we beg to give herewith a short description of its location, equipment 
and future possibilities. 

The grounds are located on the northwest corner of the land 
belonging to the Colony on the pretty Menantico Creek. Years ago 
Van Dyke wrote “The Laurel, the Lupin and the Pine;” also the story 
of the Old Weymouth stream. Today a Van Dyke would find ample 
inspiration for another woodland poem in which could be depicted the 
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beauties of a primeval tanglewood, and a century old deep running 
stream. 

The camp buildings were inheritance from the Colony. Thri- 
teen years ago when the Colony was founded these three buildings 
came over the rails, in forms which when bolted and barred together, 
made the living quarters of some twenty-five boys, who with Mr, 
Merithew, Manager of the Colony, constituted the pioneer group. 

In 1925 Menantico through economy and prosperity saw its way 
clear to replace the original buildings with more substantial all year 
round buildings, and so it was that the original units were moved to 
our Camp grounds, and now form the nucleus of a permanent camp 

The camp site is in the heart of scrub oak and pine. Here we 
have cleared a small space taking out the tangle wood and underbrush, 
but leaving the shapely trees to grow and become beautiful, which 
is the history of the scrub oak. 

The approach is by a country road and winding lane, through 
field and pasture, and bit of scrub and then as a surprise one finds 
himself at the front door, as it were, of Camp Mento which in reality 
is a little grove of graceful oak, wherein are located the three homey 
looking buildings “the Lodge’”—‘“the Cookateria” and the “Dream- 
atory” beyond is an alluring slope leading down to the still more al- 
luring Menantico Creek, which is backed by dense undergrowth and 
staunch old maple, oak and pine which for centuries was the tramp- 
ing ground of the Indian, and is now the haunts of our woodland 
friends, rabbit, fox and the wise old owl. Here they may play un- 
molested as the briar tanglewood is inaccessible to man until he has 
blazed his way step by step into the heart of the still virgin woodland. 

Three years ago under the able direction of Prof. Johnstone, the 
boys began to clear away the underbrush banking the stream, until 
today we have some hundred yards of clear running water, deep 
enough to give the children pleasure but not deep enough to be dan- 
gerous, and here morning noon and night and sometimes in the be- 
tween times, the children swim and dive and sail their boats, while 
in the distance, Listen! a bugle sounds, and now let us imagine 
that we are at camp. It is the warning that dinner is nearly ready. 
Over the slope comes a happly group of children. They rush to the 
“Dreamatory” and as they pass the “Cookateria” an aroma of cook- 
ing speeds them on their way until in less time than it takes to tell 
it, they are back at the dining room door and in readiness for the 
last call for dinner. 
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The “Cookateria” is the first building on the right as you enter 
the grounds and in this building is located the kitchen, dining room 
and pantry; also a sleeping room which sometimes is used for the 
person in charge of this unit or for a guest and is always handy as 
a guest room or for an afternoon nap. On the South side of the 
building is a comfortable porch used as an annex to the kitchen 
where the children sit to prepare vegetables. Under the pantry is a 
deep cool cellar, in which we hide the butter (so it will not run away) 
and other things needing such care. 

The Lodge, the first building which one sees as he enters Camp, 
and standing at the left as you drive in, is one of the homiest build- 
ings you can imagine. You open the door and find yourself in a long 
low ceilinged room, yet because it is finished to the ridge poles, with 
beams showing, it has the appearance of a real old time sitting room. 
On the east and south side of the building which is the front, are 
six nice windows and on the west are two more. 

At the north end of this room are two small sleeping rooms, 
simply but attractively furnished. One is the headquarters of the 
Camp Director, the other is the guest room. 

Last but not least, the character of the living room is set by a 
wide deep fireplace which is the joy of everyone who enters the 
Lodge. Prof. Johnstone had a real inspiration when he placed and 
built the fireplace for it makes this room a real living room, and quite 
as much so in mid wnter as it is in mid summer. It is here that the 
older folk get together around the hospitable blaze to discuss the 
deeper problems, and younger ones for frolic and fun. 

“The Dreamatory” another building of the same size and type 
as the Lodge and “Cookateria” and located on a line with and just be- 
yond the Lodge is used as the sleeping quarters of the children. 
The long room in this buildiing holds very comfortably sixteen beds, 
and two small rooms are used by the people in direct charge of the 
children. 

This arrangement of having sleeping rooms of employees in such 
close proximity to the quarters of children, has proven a very satis- 
factory arrangement as on stormy nights the children are just as 
fearless as though they were home for they know that they could 
just put out their hands and grasp the hand of a house mother or 
father and on real stormy nights the Camp Director himself sleeps 
in one of these rooms. 
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A description of buildings without children lacks the very thing 
that gives life to a camp story; hence I write you to spend a late 
afternoon with me. I imagine you have arrived just as we are emerg- 
ing from the pool and while I am greeting you the children will have 
made themselves presentable for supper and sixteen children are hur- 
rying to the “Cookateria.” 


You are invited to stay and take supper with us, so we all enter 
the dining room. The children file in orderly and pass to their places, 
heads are bowed and grace is said, “Lord we thank thee for this 
food and for all of thy good gifts.” 

Tonight the bill of fare consists of creamed dried beef on toast, 
cocoa and huckleberry pie. The children are served plentifully the 
first time, generously the second time and sparingly the third time, for 
the appetites of children at camp lead them to eat far beyond their 
capacity, if the third helping is not limited. Finally after some loos- 
ening of belts and groans of “Oh, my! but I’m full” the dishes are 
passed to the end of the table, a closing grace is said “Praise thee O 
Lord from whom all good things come” and after this the Camp 
Director tells us of the plans for the evening and assigns the work 
of clearing away the supper things to three children, this assignment 
changes with each meal so that all share equally in the essential duties 
of camp. 

While the three children engage in setting the “Cookateria” to 
rights, the rest of the group are expected to gather the wood for the 
camp fire and straighten up the camp grounds. Here I would like to 
add a paragraph as to the use of a wheelbarrow, for during my Camp 
experience I have never found any one toy or plaything which would 
give a like amount of pleasure to all grades and ages of children 
as our little old wheelbarrow with its musical squeal has done. Coast- 
ing has nothing over it as we use it at Camp. One child pushes the 
barrow from campfire to brush heap and the other child rides—the 
barrow is filled and turns are taken wheeling in the load and then 
the child riding on the first trip takes a turn at playing horse and 
gives the previous “horse” a ride and so they play at horse and 
rider with many a tip-over and tumble until I often think that “a 
wheelbarrow full of fun” is the best description to be given to their 
play. 

The gathering of the wood is one of the pleasurable duties at 
Camp as so many things can be accomplished at the same time as 
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for example, picking of huckleberries, chasing of lizards, gathering 
of wild flowers, etc. Surely it is a great life for children older and 
younger grown. 

Well, after the evening camp story and the entertainment of 
our guests, dusk is settling over Camp Mento, the Camp Director 
sounds his whistle and from all parts of the grounds there comes the 
answer, “we are coming” and soon there is a circle of faces sur- 
rounding the pile of sticks and stumps and brush, for everything in 
the way of wood is permissible when the camp fire is being laid. 

When all is in readiness the Camp Director lights the fire and 
everything is set for the evening’s fun and this is usually inspired 
by one child in each group who will ask for a story or more often 
suggest a song and after this all kinds of things in the way of 
amusement are indulged in by everyone present. If the guest is not 
too great a stranger, he is invited to either tell a story or to choose 
what the rest shall do. 

It would make too long a story to write out all that happens 
around the camp fire and so I will leave this for your imagination. 

At the close of each evening of fun the children take hold of 
hands forming a circle around the fire and here they sing their “Good 
night Song” and say their good nights to guest, comrade and friend 
and then file quietly away to the “Dreamatory” where,in a very few 
minutes, a group of very tired and happy children go merrily away 
to “Dreamland.” 

It is not always possible on account of the weather to close the 
day around the camp fire—on such occasions the fire place in the 
Lodge lends itself wonderfully well to every kind of a good time. 
Marshmallow roasts, popcorn rattle or a bed time story. 

If space were permitted, I would like to describe more minutely 
the camp fire fun and activities, but as my story is now all too long, 
I shall close by giving you a few facts relative to numbers of children 
and people who have enjoyed the hospitalities of Camp during the last 
summer season. 

















Different children at Camp 344 
Girls—Three day group 44 
One day group 23 
Boys—Three day group 160 
Two day group 50 

One day group 160 





Five day group 10 
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Employees parties 
To open Camp July Ist 85 attended 
To christen new floor in Lodge, Aug. 26 60 attended 
Surprise party to Camp Director, Sept. 13 75 attended 








THE CAMP TRUCK—A Camp write up without some men. 
tion of the camp truck would be an impossible omission as during the 
summer no one thing in the entire Camp outfit gave more comfort 
and pleasure to everyone concerned, than was given by the Camp 
Truck. 

During July, August and until the middle of September, the 
truck made one and sometimes two trips daily to the Camp and 
hardly missed running one day during the entire Camping season 
and since that time it has made at least twenty extra pleasure trips 
to Camp, rewarding good children by such privilege. 

Mr. Hanson, the kind donor of this truck, hardly realized when 
he gave it to The Training School that in so short a time it was to 
become such a marvelous truck for it is safe to venture that he had 
never applied the miracle of the evolution of the cocoon into a 
butterfly to the possibilities of an old White truck into an “Ever 
Ready” picnic bus. 

Possibly for the enlightment of my readers I should tell you 
that for the first few days after we inherited the truck some of the 
more thoughtless and frivolous people at the Training School made 
the grave error of referring to our “Ever Ready” as the “Dead Wag- 
on” but it did not take long to convert them to the idea that a con- 
veyor of the silent ones can in a day be converted into a transporter 
of the very much alive and lively ones and I might also add that the 
education of these people was greatly expedited by the levying of a 
fine upon them every time they committed the offence; in fact it 
really improved the memories or the forgetteries of many who were 
tempted to transgress. 

Joking aside, it would be difficult for us to express the gratitude 
which we all feel concerning this gift and some day the boys and 
girls would consider it a real honor if Mr. Hanson would ride with 
them, in the good old “Ever Ready” to Camp Mento and there be 
privileged to show him the many delights of their Camp—the half 
of which is still to be told. 








